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Extract from Joan Spaupina’s Account of his 
Early Experience and Exercises. 

About the year 1792, having often felt the 
dominion of sin, and desired deliverance from 
it, I was led to consider the people called Qua- 
kers, and was soon satisfied there was a manifest 
difference between them and others, even in out- 
ward appearance. I was convinced they were 
more conformable to Christianity than any others 
I had known; most of whom followed all the 
fashions of the world, particularly in dress ; an 
inconsistency I frequently observed with much 
concern. 1 then sought the conversation of 
some of them, and still found more simplicity, 
more like the precepts and practices of Christ 
and his apostles, that I desired to know the 
principles from which such superior practices 
resulted, andenquired for some of their writings. 

The first book I think that I read, was Wil- 
liam Penn’s “No Cross, No Crown,’ which 
mugh tendered my spirit, and removed some un- 
favourable opinions I had received respecting 
Friends. I then, in some measure, saw how far 
what | had known before fell short of what that 
work directed to; yet I continued attending at 
the parish place of worship; having the most 
favourabie opinion of the minister there, and a 
particular esteem for him as a man, who also 
frequently professed a particular affection to- 
wards me. Once I remember, when I had so far 
deviated from my profession, as to go toa horse- 
race, he sent for me, and kindly admonished me 
as a friend and overseer. I mention this, as 
afterwards, when it pleased the Lord to enlighten 
my mind more clearly, and convince me of the 
necessity of leaving the form of worship I had 
been accustomed to, it was a sore trial to me to 
leave him, in a manner that I apprehended he 
would feel not a little concerned about. The 
next book I read, I think, was “ Barclay’s 
Apology,” which opened many things so clearly 





public singing. I began to seea 









to me, that I could not but consent to them ; 
nevertheless, there were some things that at first 
reading I could not assent to, particularly re- 
— public worship. I thought it needful 
there should be a time appointed, and somebody 
ready to officiate, that the ignorant might be in- 
structed : and that a man, taught, as I appre- 
hended, of the Lord, and properly qualified, 
might at any time exhort or preach to the peo- 
ple. I still attended the old place, going occa- 
sionally to Friends’ meetings on any particular 
occasions, when some strangers were expected ; 
whose testimonies, though I could not but ap- 
prove of them, yet were not able to draw me 
from my former society ; but I found the work 


of the Lord going on by degrees. 


At first, I think, I considered the ordinance 


of the Lord’s Supper, as it is called, and was 
sensible [ had never found any profit in it, from 
the beginning of my partaking of it. Though I 
had often heard others speak very highly of it, 
as finding particular and extraordinary comfort 
and benefit in it; and I often at the time earn- 


estly desired to find the benefit of it as well as 
others ; yet it still remained a dead unprofitable 
service. I therefore declined it entirely. 

The next thing I think I observed, was the 
at incon- 
sistency in that practice, particularly after ser- 
mon. I could feel it had in myself, as well as 
in others, a manifest tendency to lightness of 
spirit, and removing any serious impressions 
which might have been received from the fore- 
going discourse ; that I soon left the place im- 
mediately after sermon was ended. It was not 
long, however, before I saw a gross inconsist- 
ency in the practice altogether, when I weightily 
considered the matter contained in what was 
sung, how impossible it was for a congregation 
of different kinds of people to join in singing 
whatever might be given out, whether suitable 
to their conditions or not; much of which, I was 
persuaded, could not be said by any, without ut- 
tering gross falsehoods; which I could not be- 
lieve could be acceptable in the sight of the 
Lord. I was in consequence constrained to give 
forth some observations on the subject, in writ- 
ing, addressed to the professors of religion at- 
tending the place called St. Giles’ Church. 

** A few observations concerning the custom of 
singing in public meetings of worship; by one 
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who has long been convinced of the inconsist- 


ency of it, and now calls upon every one who 
professes to be a follower of the meck and lowly 
Jesus, to lay aside prejudice, and seriously con- 
sider the following remarks, which are offered in 
the fear of the Lord. 

“ First, it ought ever to be considered, that 
God is a Spirit, and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth. In other 
words, it is the language of the heart which he 
regards, not words, however excellent of them- 
selves. Now I appeal to the witness of God in 
every heart, considering the variety of condi- 
tions, the different subjects of praise, adoration, 
confession, petitioning, &c., contained in every 
collection [of hymns,] whether in the fear of 
the Lord, any one, in whatever state or condi- 
tion he may be at the time, can, with propriety, 
be ready to sing whatever may be given out. It 
appears to me impossible that a whole congrega- 
tion (even if we except the ignorant) can be in 
the same frame of mind, considering the vari- 
ous dispensations of the Lord’s providence to- 
wards his people; consequently, if that is not 
the case, it follows, of course, that if all sing, 
some must utter words with the mouth contrary 
to the language of the heart, which so far from 
being acceptable to the Lord, I am persuaded is 
hypocrisy, and an abomination in his sight. 

‘“ Again, it appears to me inconsistent also 
with regard to the other parts of worship ; for if 
the language of the heart is spoken in prayer, 
which often precedes singing, and which im- 
plies a sense of our wants, doth it not show an 
indifference whether our prayers are heard and 
answered or not, to begin singing immediately, 
perhaps very different in matter, as well as in 
manner, to what has been prayed for? 

“ Again, after preaching, if the Lord’s power 
is known and felt under the word, is it not more 
likely to profit, if the mind is occupied in seri- 
ous meditation, than singing, which, from my 
own experience, I can say, has a tendency to 
divert from solemn, serious reflection? I am 
now speaking more particularly concerning those 
who have attained to a measure of the grace of 
God. Ask yourselves seriously, is outward 
singing intended or calculated to please the car- 
nal ears of men, or a Holy God? Why such 
anxiety about tunes, voices, and music? Is the 
Lord to be pleased with such poor things? Oh! 
no ; you cannot suppose it. Consider from what 
root it springs, from the old man or the new; 
and remember the axe is laid to the root, to de- 
stroy all that is of the earth, of our fleshly na- 
ture. I have considered those passages in the 
New Testament, where the subject is mentioned, 
and am confirmed by them in my opinion, of 
the inconsistency of public singing. The apostle 
speaks of singing with grace in the heart; of 
making melody in the heart to the Lord; not 
making a noise with the tongue, unless that 
proceeds from the heart; which, how seldom it 


REVIEW. 
does in public singing, I appeal to every con- 
siderate mind. 

“1 am convinced in my own mind, consider- 
ing our situation here, the power and devices of 
the enemy, and our own inbred corruptions, that 
it is more seasonable to watch and pray, to be 
ever on our guard, and waiting to feel the light 
and power of Christ, to discover and subdue the 
hidden things of darkness; that as children of 
the light we may walk in the light, and find the 
blood of Jesus Christ, his spirit and power, cleans. 
ing us from all sin; than evidencing that 
trifling, careless spirit, too commonly, if not 
always, attending outward singing. 

“*T could say much more against it, but would 
not be tedious, particularly respecting those that 
are without. How seldom can such people, liv- 
ing in open and avowed opposition to God, join 
in singing without uttering gross, abominable 
untruths! And are we not accessory thereto? Is it 
not expected when a psalm or hymn is given out, 
all present who are capable will join? Then let 
it not be said, how can we help the abuse of it. 
Ought we not rather to set them an example of 
truth and righteousness, and not countenance 
any practice that has a tendency to promote 
lightness and irreverence? Oh! my friends, 
this cannot be acceptable to the Lord, who re- 
quireth truth in the inward parts. I recommend 
to your serious consideration, what the Lord 
says in the Ist of Isaiah, respecting the ordi- 
nances, of his own appointing, when not done 
in a proper spirit. I perceive, every day more 
and more, an evident departure from the sim- 
plicity of Christ. Where is the daily gross 
borne? Observe the appearance of professors. 
What difference is there from the world? Sure- 
ly, my friends, these things ought not to be. 
Bear with me, I beseech you. 1am mach con- 
cerned for the honour of our profession. If the 
cross is truly borne, all self-seeking and self- 
pleasing will be done away, and the fruits of 
the Spirit more evidenced; which I am per- 
suaded will not be in the present practice of 
public outward singing, often of words, as to 
the matter, scarcely within the bounds of proba- 
bility. I am convinced if people would serious- 
ly consider the manner, it would appear very in- 
consistent with the gravity and solemnity of the 
true Christian profession. 

“‘ May the Lord set these things home upon 
every heart, that there may be a concern to 
offer unto him acceptable sacrifice ; which more 
than once is said to be a broken and contrite 
spirit. 

«Blessed are ye that mourn,’ says Christ, 
(not ye that sing) ‘for ye shall rejoice ;’ which 
rejoicing, if it may be applied to the present 
state of the church here, I conceive to be a 
grateful sense of the Lord’s mercies; and show- 
ing forth his praises not only with our lips but 
in our lives. To conclude, my friends, turn into 
your own hearts. Behold, says Christ, the 
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kingdom of God is within you; look not with- 
out for what I am persuaded is only to be found 
within. It is not much hearing or much speak- 
ing, that brings true peace to the soul; the ear 
is never satisfied with hearing. As a proof of 
that, do we not see professors running hither 
and thither, as though the more they heard, the 
better they should be ; encompassing themselves 
about with sparks of their own kindling; but 
what saith the Lord? ‘Ye shall lie down in sor- 
row.” Iam fully convinced it is for want of 
this looking in, and waiting to feel the power of 
the Lord there, judging and subduing sin, that 
there is so much talk, so much outward parade, 
and so little spirituality in the lives and conver- 
sation of the people. J. SPALDING.” 





Notice of Wit1iam Gunpry, a Minister, who 
died Fourth Month 27, 1851, aged 74 years. 


In tracing the lives of individuals who have 
been conspicuous for the brightness of their re- 
ligious course, we have often to notice many 
changes of character, and perhaps to lament over 
deviations in their early years; but the length- 
ened life of this dear friend appears to have been 
remarkably uniform and consistent. 

Yielding to the visitations of divine love, and 
the requirements of that law, which is made 
manifest in the secret of the heart, he was in 
early manhood engaged in the service of his 
Lord and Master; and it is instructive to ob- 
serve, that when very near the close of life, he 
was enabled to acknowledge that “ it was an in- 
expressible comfort, and it cheered him at that 
time to reflect upon it, that the morning of his 
day was devoted to the good cause;’’ yet re- 
marking, that he had nothing to trust to “ but 
mercy, free, unmerited mercy.” Love to all, 
was conspicuously the clothing of his spirit, and 
m his immediate neighbourhood he possessed an 
influence which will be long remembered ; and 
many were the instances in which contending 
parties were willing to submit to his decision. 

He was warmly interested in the Bible Society, 
and the British and Foreign Schools, and while 
taking a prominent part in carrying out these 
and other benevolent objects, his Christian 
kindness and courtesy gave him much place in| 





the minds of those with whom he was thus asso- 
ciated, of whatever rank or profession. 

He was favoured with remarkably good health | 
during the greater part of his life, but for the | 
last few years was subject to attacks of illness | 
which greatly prostrated his strength, and 
brought him at times very low. On one of these 
occasions, his beloved wife and other near rela- 
tives being present, he remarked, “there are a 
great many processes in the necessary work of 
refinement, so that not only the dross and the 
tin, but the reprobate silver may be purged out 
I have renewedly thought that religion, as it is 
called, ie mixed up with much of the activity of 
man, from which it must be separated before we 
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can become new creatures in Christ Jesus. I 
need not tell you, because you know it, that lip 
service and head knowledge will not profit ; and 
let us not give way to a disputatious spirit; it 
eats out the life—the precious life. Iam very 
desirous for you, my dear relations, that you 
may grow in the root of divine life, but remem- 
ber it is the root must bear the branches, and 
not the branches the root ; one thing is needful, 
and if this be kept uppermost, then there is, at 
times, a liberty given as the apostle says, ‘richly 
to enjoy all things.’ ” 

At another time he addressed some present 
very imstructively, on the subject of business, 
and the importance of seeking first the kingdom 
of heaven, and that all things needful would be 
added, repeating the texts,—‘‘ Trust in the Lerd, 
and do good, so shalt thou dwell in the land, 
and verily thou shalt be fed.” “I have been 
young, and now am old; yet have I not seen 
the righteous forsaken nor his seed begging 
bread.” He enlarged on the blessing that would 
arise from not seeking after great things in this 
life ; and added, “I have seen many in my day, 
on the right hand and on the left hand, with 
their thousands and tens of. thousands, come té 
nothing, whilst others with less, having yielded 
obedience to the teachings of the Spirit of Truth, 
have become useful characters.’ 

On one occasion, after a time of solemn silence, 
he addressed those around him very seriously, 
on the necessity of not deferring a preparation 
for death until the hour of sickness, saying, 
“There is enough for those to do who have 
sought to be prepared; I want all to think of 
death in time of health, I want every one of you 
to prepare for death in time of health, lL want 
all to seek after the inestimable pearl,—peaceof 
mind,—what a treasure that is.”’ 

From this illness he was permitted in some 
measure to recover, and to the great comfort of 
his friends, to get to meetings, and, occasionally, 
to those held at some distance; but an attack of 
influenza in the spring of 1851 greatly reduced 
his remaining strength. A few days before his 
decease, he said to a near relative, “I wonder so 
many mercies, so bountifully dispensed, do not 
excite more to be willing obedient followers of 
the Lord Jesus, to devote themselves to the 
good cause ;” and added, “trials do abound, 
and the love of many waxeth cold, but the prin- 
ciple of truth is the same now that ever it was, 
unchanged, and unchangeable.” 

The last hours of his life were passed in a 
state of unconsciousness; a short time before 
this came on he remarked, that “‘ he must try to 
leave all in His hands who is perfect in wisdom,” 
saying, ‘‘ what a precious thing it is to be ready.” 
He seemed full of love and heavenly sweetness, 
and speaking of Christian love, he repeated the 
query of a departed friend, “Is it not the very 
balm of life and the passport to heaven.”—An- 
nual Montter. F 
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For Friends’ Review. 


PLAINFIELD, INDIANA. 


Believing that it might be interesting to 
Friends, who are looking towards the west for 
future homes, to see a brief description of this 
place, and the surrounding country, I have 
taken the liberty of offering the following sketch 
for insertion in the Review. 

Plainfield is situated in a valley on the Na- 
tional, or Cumberland Road, where it crosses 
the White Lick, fourteen miles west of Indian- 
apolis, This road is planked from Indianapolis 
to a point a few miles west of Plainfield. The 
Indianapolis and Terre Haute Railroad runs 
through the immediate vicinity of this place. It 
is very nearly completed; and the cars are mak- 
ing regular trips on it. There are about three 
hundred inhabitants in Plainfield, and the num- 
ber is rapidly increasing. About one third of 
the buildings were put up during the first year; 
and a number are now in the course of erection. 
Preparations are making to erect several others 
during the ensuing summer. There are few 
villages in the west in which there is a higher 
tome of morality. Intoxicating liquors are not 
sold in the place, except for medical or mechani- 
cal uses. ‘The inhabitants all have employment, 
and they are industrious; they are nearly all 
professors of religion, belonging to three denomi- 
nations, to wit: Campbellites, Methodists, and 
Friends. Nearly all of the latter have settled 
here within the last two years. We now hold 
an indulged meeting for worship in the village, 
and are making active preparations to build a 
Meeting-house the ensuing spring. There is a 
favourable prospect of our numbers increasing. 
Our preparative meeting is about two miles from 
town, and the Monthly and Quarterly Meetings 
about seven miles. There is one of the largest 
bodies of Friends on White Lick, that is to be 
found in any part of the Yearly Meeting; and 
this is the place spoken of for the proposed 
Yearly Meeting. ul 

The soil in this region is surpassed in fertility 
by but few portions of the west, and perhaps by 
none in the amount of produce raised. In point 
of health, this section of country will compare 
favourably with any part of the State. The 
price of land ranges from fifteen to thirty dol- 
lars per acre; and our markets are increasing. 
Indianapolis is rapidly improving in population 
and commerce, and is likely to become a great 
city, at no very distant day. There are no less 
than nine railroads projected from that city, 
running in every direction, and soon our capital 
will be connected, by railroads, with the princi- 
pal cities of the east, south and west. Four of 
these roads are in operation, though not fully 
completed; but all of them are rapidly pro- 
gressing. The writer of this article has conside- 
rable personal knowledge of different portions of 
the west, and he knows of no more desirable part 


than this, for the farmer, mechanic or trades- 
man. R. M. 


Second Month 14th, 1852. 


WYCLIFFE ON WAR. 


It is interesting to observe, so early as the 
fourteenth century, that views were promulgated 
respecting the unlawfulness of war, and its in- 
compatibility with the true spirit of Christianity, 
in a tract written by Wycliffe the reformer, in 
the year 1383. They are the more remarkable, 
as the age in which he lived was signalized by 
conquest ; and abounding in martial exploits, 
and victorious heroes. Yet we may well imagine 
a sincere mind, giving the careful study of a 
translator to the words of Holy Scripture, would 
be deeply impressed with the variance between 
the sacred precepts of love, purity and peace 
from the lips of Truth, and the fierce spirit of 
war prevailing in the world, which rejoiced in 
carnage and destruction. 

Thus, he complains that the Pope, God’s re- 
puted vicar on earth, “ brings the seal and ban- 
ner of Christ upon the cross, that is the token 
of peace, mercy and charity, for to slay all 
Christian men ; to meynteyne his worldly state, 
and to oppress Christendom.” And he asks, 
indignantly, ““ Why wole not the proud priest 
of Rome grant fule pardon to all men for to live 
in peace and charity, and patience, as he doth to 
all men for to fight and slay Christian men?” 
The title of conquest he conceives to be utterly 
worthless and untenable, unless the conquest 
itself be expressly commanded by the Almighty; 
as in the case of the tribes of Israel, when they 
seized upon the land of Canaan. And even so 
in these latter days, when sin hath wrought the 
forfeiture of any kingdom, Christ as the rightful 
sovereign of all the earth, may, by his word, 
deliver that kingdom into the hands of whom 
he will. But then he affirms, that it is not 
within human competency to pronounce that any 
such forfeiture hath actually been incurred, un- 
less the assailants are certified thereof by a reve- 
lation from Heaven. A very different doctrine 
he allowed was held by the supreme pontiff and 
his adherents, who have frequently given their 
sanction to religious wars; but it was always to 
be kept in mind, that St. Peter himself was lia- 
ble to error; and it might, therefore, fairly be 
surmised, that the same infirmity had descended 
to his successors ; and he infers, from the whole 
matter, that all hostilities undertaken without a 
special injunction from the God of battles, are 
under the Christian dispensation, as indefensible 
as they were under the Jewish theocracy. Wars 
of self defence fare little better, inhis judgment, 
than wars of conquest or aggression. Fiends, 
he tells us, have been withstood by angels, and 
righteous men have often overcome the wicked : 
but in neither instance has the cause been com- 
mitted to the arbitrement of force. Sometimes 
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the law of the land will enable us to resist our | pital, containing 10,000 gallons, as well as those 
adversaries ; and, at all times, men of the Gos-| at the wash-house, may be left full at night. 
el, by the spirit of patience and of peace, have | From two to three hours pumping daily has 
fom, and ever may be, conquerors through the | been found sufficient for all purposes, and the 
suffering of death— Webb’s Life of Wycliffe. water in the boiler is kept so hot, from day to 
day, that the engine can be started in40 minutes 
after kindling the fire. 
PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. In connection with this subject, it may not 
(Concluded from page 375.) be amiss to refer to the means of preventing and 
“ Supply of Water.—An abundant supply of | extinguishing fire, which are of such grave impor- 
water should be furnished to every hospital, | tance as to deserve the earnest attention of all 
without regard to cost or trouble ; and no insti- | who have any control over hospitals for the in- 
tution should ever be without the means of | sane. It is well known that fires have frequently 
raising at least 10,000 gallons daily to the | occurred in such institutions, even when under 
highest portion of the building. the direction of most vigilant and competent 
‘in addition to making our supply fully equal | officers, and in at least one such instance, re- 
to this amount, the new well has enabled us, by | sulted in consequences of the most disastrous 
a much smaller expenditure, to dispense with a| character. Ordinarily, the greatest danger to 
water-power outside of the inclosure, which | be apprehended from fire in such establishments, 
previously was regarded as almost indispensable ; | is not so much that the inmates may be burned, as 
and, at the same time, to keep all our water fix-| from suffocation; and of course, their safety 
tures, the washing apparatus, and the power for | consists especially in well-devised plans of pre- 
other purposes, at a convenient point within the | vention, or, if that cannot be, of prompt detec- 
Hospital inclosure. tion, with abundant means, always in order, for 
An enlarged supply of water having been | immediately extinguishing it. ‘To effect these 
obtained, it was determined a few weeks since | objects properly, the subject should be promi- 
to substitute steam for the horse power previous- | nent in the minds of those who originally control 
ly used. This change has been made, and gives | the character of the edifice, quite as much as of 
entire satisfaction. To effect this, the room| those who are subsequently to manage it. It 
formerly used by the horses, was divided, the | would seem to require little argument to prove, 
right half converted into an engine and pump | that all such buildings should be made as nearly 
room, while the other portion is intended to be | fire-proof as circumstances will permit. If it is 
used as a workshop, for turning and other pur-| not deemed admissible to arch them throughout, 
poses requiring steam power. In the former, a | other expedients should be adopted to prevent 
steam-engine of eight horse power has been|the rapid spread of fire, and to expedite the 
placed, and two brass lift-pumps, which draw | escape of the immates. All the stairways should 
water from both wells or from either as may be | be of iron or other indestructible material, ample 
desired. These pumps raise the water, through | in size and number; the roof should ue of metal 
700 feet of three-inch cast-iron pipe, to the tanks | or slate, and arrangements should be made at 
in the dome of the centre building, a height *| different points by which, if a fire does occur, it 
100 feet, and are capable of lifting 3000 gallons | can be confined to one section of the building. 
per hour with ease. In addition to whatever | There should also be a mode provided, by which, 
water is required at the Hospital, the engine | ifat such a time smoke should enter the air- 
raises a large amount for the use of the wash-| chambers below, it could be prevented from 
house, and can furnish abundant power to drive | rising through the flues in a dangerous amount 
whatever washing or other machinery it may | to the wards above. 
hereafter be deemed expedient to introduce. All such establishments should be warmed by 
A shed adjoining the engine-room, built of | fresh air passed over steam or hot-water pipes 
brick and covered with slate, contains the boiler, | in air chambers in the cellar, with the boilers 
which is of the cylindrical form, made of extra | placed in a building entirely detached from the 
iron, 30 feet long, and 80 inches in diameter, | main structure, and some distance from it. This 
besides giving ample room for the storage of | mode of heating, carried out inthe way suggested 
fuel. The chimney is 35 feet high. It is not | will, of itself, remove the greatest source of 
intended that the pressure on this boiler shall | accidents from fire in public institutions. No 
exceed 50 pounds to the square inch, while the | matter how the flues may be made, nor how near 
engine will make 50 revolutions, and each pump | the joist may approach them, there can then be 
30 strokes, to the minute. It has been ascer- | no risk from this common cause of fire. 
tained by experiment that one ton of coal per} In every hospital for the insane, there should 
week is sufficient to do all our pumping, which | be a night watchman and watchwoman, going on 
will not exceed in cost the expense of keeping | duty before the attendants retire at night, and 
the two horses formerly used. It is intended not leaving the wards until they are again up in 
that the pumping shall always be done in the | the morning. So much for prevention. In 
afternoon, so that the different tanks at the Hos- ' case an accident should happen from unforeseen 
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causes, as we all know is possible with the ut- 
most precaution, everything then depends upon 
those employed about the premises being properly 
drilled to act promptly and coolly in every emer- 
gency. ‘There should always be the following 
resources : Reservoirs in the highest part of the 
building, left full at night, capacious cisterns for 
rain water beyond the building, at such points 
as will be most convenient for conveying water 
to its different sections; a fire engine, capable 
of throwing water to the highest point of the 
building, and several hundred feet of hose, 
through which water may be forced from the 
cisterns to any part of the structure that is ex- 
posed to accident. 

The main building of this Hospital is arched 
throughout, and is made in other respects almost 
as much fire-proof as is possible in a comfortable 
residence ; and a good system of night-watching 
has always been kept up. During the year just 
closed, an excellent suction fire engine, of moder- 
ate size, with 350 feet of hose, has been pur- 
chased, and orders given for the construction of 
two large rain-water cisterns in suitable positions, 
to be used in ease ofa fire in any part of the 
Hospital buildings. The fire-engine is of itself 
worth its cost, as a means of occupation and 
amusement for the patients; and its freq :eut 
and regular use keeps the apparatus in order, 
and makes all familiar with the best mode of 
rendering it effective, should its services be 
required, on other occasions. 

Steam Heating.—Another year’s experience 
with this mode of supplying fresh warm air to 
hospitals and other buildings, goes to confirm 
all the advantages which have heretofore been 
claimed for it, and the experiments with it have 
now become so numerous, and have been so suc- 
cessful, as fully to justify the declaration of 
“The Associatian of Medical Superintendents of 
American Institutions for the Insane,’”’ at its 
meeting in Utica, in 1849, and reiterated at its 
meeting in Philadelphia last year, that this 
system is the best, known to them, especially as 
connected with a forced ventilation; and that 
“no expense that is required to effect these 
objects thoroughly can be deemed either mis- 
placed or injudicious.”’ 

It may now be safely asserted that this mode 
of heating is applicable to every part of the 
United States, and that, if a failure results, it 
must be either because the apparatus is defective 
in its arangement, or is managed by incompetent 
persons. A common source of error is, that 
there is not furnished a sufficient amount of 
radiating surface for severe weather. There is 
also often too great an effort made to effect the 
desired object with less fuel than is absolutely 
indispensable. It is not possible for any con- 
trivance of man to obtain from a ton of coal, or 
a cord of wood, more than a certain amount of 
heat; and the fuel being applied to generate 


steam, cannot alter the principle. It must be 
a 










remembered, too, that a building that is tho- 
roughly ventilated requires much more fuel than 
when the heating alone is thought of; for all 
ventilation is loss of heat; but, at the same time, 
is of incalculable benefit in hospitals, and all 
other places where many persons are collected. 

It would seem to be desirable for the econo- 
mical working of a steam apparatus, and for the 
comfort of the inmates of a building thus warmed, 
that the radiating pipes should be prepared in 
three distinct sets, one or all of which can be 
used at pleasure. In the cool mornings and 
evenings, which occasionally occur even in the 
summer months, and in the mild weather of 
spring and autumn, one series of pipes will be 
ample. With the ordinary winter temperature, 
two would be necessary, and during very severe 
weather, especially if accompanied by much 
wind, the whole three ranges must be put in 
operation. This mode of dividing the radiating 
surface according to the external temperature, 
and the requirements of the apartments to be 
warmed, will do away with the objections here- 
tofore made, that there was a difficulty in regu- 
lating the supply of heat furnished by this kind 
of apparatus. The new and very complete 
fixtures for heating the Pennsylvania Hospital 
in the city of Philadelphia, are arranged wih 
two such distinct sets of pipes, and they promise 
to give great satisfaction. 

The position of the boilers is a matter of 
much importance in many respects. They should 
always be at some distance from the buildings 
to be warmed. All risk of fire from this source 
is thus obviated; all the dirt, dust, and gas 
connected with the fuel and ashes, are kept at a 
distance; and all danger to the inmates from 
accidents to the boilers effectually guarded 
against, while steam can be supplied for any 
purpose for which it may be required in that 
location. The distance at which the boilers may 
be placed is much greater than has generally 
been supposed, and may be regulated very much 
by the other arangements of an institution. 

Conclusion.—The year just closed hasin many 
respects been a peculiarly interesting one in 
the history of the Pennsylvania Hospital. It 
completes the first century since its foundation ; 
it marks that age as belonging to the first Hos- 
pital in Pennsylvania, and the first provision for 
the insane in America. The old structure in 
the city of Philadelphia has been thoroughly 
renovated. The rooms, originally prepared for 
the insane, although long since devoted to other 
purposes, were in a part of the building which, 
during the year, has been completely changed in 
its character : and this branch of the Institution, 
to which the insane were transferred eleven 
vears ago, with all the additions since made, has 
been constantly full, and much of the time 
crowded with patients, while many of its ar- 
rangements have been essentially improved. 

In no year since the Hospital was opened, 
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has there been within its walls a larger number | restraints are abandoned, and even the appear- 
of patients of both sexes, who were distinguished | ance of restraint masked by judicious arrange- 


by their excellent qualities of head and heart, 
cultivation and refinement, from all the walks of 
life; nor have we in any similar period had the 
pleasure of seeing more of these restored to 
health, resuming their accustomed places in 
society, and entering upon their usual pursuits 
with new confidence and energy. None, but 
those who have had the responsibility of provi- 
ding for, and directing the treatment of the 
insane, can fully understand how highly is valued 
the warm regard for the Institution, and the 
generous appreciation of the labors of all engaged 
in it, with which so many of our recovered 
patients leave the Hospital ; the obvious feelings 
with which they so often revisit the scenes with 
which a more or less protracted residence had 
rendered them familiar ; and the interest with 
which associations here formed are kept up long 
after the parties have ceased to be residents of 
the Hospital. This is one of the results of the 
spread of an enlightened public opinion on the 
diseases of the mind, and of what is required for 
their rational treatment. When the whole com- 
munity come to regard insanity as they do other 
functional diseases; when they put it and dys- 
pepsia and kindred affections in the same cate- 
gory ; when they learn that the ratio of recoveries 
in all these is not so widely different as has 
commonly been supposed ; then will they entirely 
cease to look with distrust upon those who have 
been thus afflicted; will estcem institutions for 
their treatment asone of the necessaries of 
civilized lif2; and understand that’ aresidenco 
in them, with whatever restraint and appliances 
they offer, is only what enlightened observation 
everywhere has shown to be necessary, in nearly 
all cases, for the successful treatment of mental 
diseases. 

It is a fortunate circumstance in every respect, 
for the insane, for the community, and for those 
directly connected with the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital, that its origin, its organization, and its 
endowments, like those of most of the institutions 
for the insane in the United States, make its 
eharacter so obviously benevolent, aiming only 
to benefit the afflicted, and devoting all its re- 
sources to this one object, that no reasonable 
man could for a single moment suppose that any 
one, in any way concerned in its direction or 
management, could have the slightest interest 
or wish to detain patients within its walls an 
hour longer than was deemed necessary for 
their restoration or safety, or for the security of 
the community. Such a conviction of the real 
character of the Hospital has lessened the suf- 
ferings of many an afflicted one during the 
height of their delusions, and begotten confi- 
dence and hope, in the place of suspicion and 
despair. The higher the standard of treatment 
is elevated, the more liberal and varied its re- 
sources are made, the more fully unnecessary 


ments, the more certain is a sound public 
feeling to spread, the dread of the disease to 
diminish, and the ratio of recoveries to increase. 
Commencing the twelfth year of this Hospital 
with its arrangements of all kinds in a higher 
degree of perfection than they have ever before 
been, and with increased means for contributing 
to the comfort of its patients, I trust we all 
enter upon the discharge of our duties with re- 
newed zeal, and with an earnest determination, 
that, with the blessing of Divine Providence, 
whose superintending care heretofore we would 
gratefully acknowledge, the Institution shall 
become still more deserving of the confidence 
of the community, and be still more largely a 
liberal dispenser of benefits to the afflicted. 
Tuomas S. Kirksrive. 
Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, 1st mo. 1852. 





INTRODUCTION OF SLAVES INTO CALIFORNIA. 


Yolonel James Gadsden, of South Carolina, 
writes to the Shreveport (La.) Gazette, that a 
colony of Hunters is organizing in South Caro- 
lina, to emigrate to California. He says that if 
the California Legislature responds favourably to 
the memorial of the proposed colony, asking 
leave to settle there with their slaves, they will 
be seen with some 500 to 800 domestics, with 
200 to 300 axes, opening the highway to the 
cultivation and civilization of the shores of the 
Pacific. His letter says : 

‘“ We are in part organized—if we can get a 
favourable response to a memorial now before 
the California Legislature, to introduce our do- 
mestics and our southern cultivation—indeed, 
our colony, protected by a government force, 
might be the means of opening a wagon road to 
the head waters of the Red River, and from 
thence to the Paso del Norte, and westwardly by 
the Gila to the Pacific. This route has long at- 
tracted my attention as the most practicable to 
California; and, although somewhat advanced, 
the vigour and energies of manhood would be 
renewed on an expedition so exciting and so full 
of hope. Would you, at your convenience, ad- 
vise me of the accessibility by steam to Shreve- 
port, or to the highest point on Red River, and 
an account of the character of the country inte- 
riorly, up the sources of that stream, and from 
thence to the Paso del Norte? It appears to me 
that by keeping within the valley, many of the 
difficulties of a land passage west would be re- 
moved ; and, from the sources of the Red River, 
crossing the elevations which divide the waters 
of the Mississippi from the Rio Grande, we 

) might fall upon some tributary of the latter 
leading us into its valley. 

‘¢ Now if, in connection with your canvassing 
of the parishes and districts of the adjacent in- 
terested States, you could urge on Congress the 
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organizing of a corps of engineers, under ade- 
quate military force for protection, and tender- 
the same protection to a colony such as I pro- 
pose, with a condition that, as a return for this 
protection, superadding probably subsistence, 
the efficient force of the colony should be em- 
ployed in making and opening a road for teams 
and wagons, there would be no difficulty in the 
organizing of such an expedition, while the pro- 
tection tendered might be a stimulant. A small 
advanced mounted corps could proceed ahead 
with the engineers; examine and spy out the 
intricacies of the country; mark avenues, which 
will be opened by the axe-men of the agricultu- 
rists who follow, under the protection of an 
armed force.” 
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The article on war, which is copied into the pre- 
sent number, from a modern biography of Wick 
liffe, is not introduced on account of any new 
light which it may be supposed to cast on this sub- 
ject, but as an exhibition of the sentiments of one 
who is usually esteemed a conspicuousand success- 
ful labourer in the early stages of the reformation. 
To many of our readers the name and character of 
Wickliffe are doubtless familiar; but, to some 
others, it is probable, a brief outline of the life and 
labours of this extraordinary man may be inter- 
esting. 

John Wickliffe is supposed to have been born at 
a village in Yorkshire, about the year 1324, and 
consequently during the weak and disastrous reign 
of Edward II. At that time there were few who 
had the fortitude to oppose the authority, or to 
question the infallibility of the Roman pontiff. 
Wickliffe was admitted, at an early age, as a stu- 
dent at Oxford, where he appears to have made 
himself master of nearly all the learning most 
highly esteemed in his day. The philosophy of 
the schools, the civil and canon law, and the writ- 
ings of those usually termed the Fathers of the 
Church, were assiduously etudied. But he was 
distinguished from his cotemporaries by an ardent 
devotion to the study of the Holy Scriptures; a 
species of inquiry then much disregarded, even by 
the professed teachers of Christianity. His Scrip- 
tural knowledge procured him the title of the 
Evangelical Doctor. 

When Wickliffe was about twenty-five years of 
age, a dreadful pestilence made its appearance in 
England ; having originated a few years before in 
the northern parts of Asia, and spreading through 
Asia, Africa, and Europe, it is supposed to have 
swept away nearly a third of the population of the 
countries through which it passed. In London 


alone, no less than fifty thousand are said to have 
fallen victims to it. 

This awful visitation brought Wickliffe out in 
the character of an author. Viewing this pesti- 
lence as a Divine judgment, on account of the sins 
of the people, he boldly arraigned the vices of 
the clergy, declaring that among them was the 
seat of the national malady. The whole commu- 
nity, he maintained, was corrupted by the degene- 
racy of the leaders of the people. The labours of 
Wickliffe, at that time, and for several year after- 
wards, appear to have been employed in exposing 
the vices and usurpation of the ecclesiastical orders, 
not in refuting their errors of doctrine. But the 
diligence with which he examined the doctrines of 
the sacred volume, joined to his observation of the 
practical vices of the clergy of every order, could 
not leave him long unconscious of the errors in 
doctrine of which those vices were the fruit. 

About the ycar 1365, during the vigorous reign 
of Edward III,, Pope Urban the Fifth revived a 
claim, which had commenced under the distracted 
administration of King John, of a tribute of 1,000 
marks a year, which that monarch engaged to pay, 
as an acknowledgment of fealty to the papal see. 
This odious tribute had then remained unpaid dur- 
ing thirty-three years, when the demand was re- 
vived, in a manner which might well have roused 
the indignation of a less chivalric prince than 
Edward the third. The king laid the papal exac- 
tion before Parliament, and that body denied the 
authority of King John to subject the kingdom to 
such tribute without the consent of Parliament, 
which had never been obtained. This parliamen- 
tary decision was assailed by an anonymous writer, 
who challenged Wickliffe, by pame, to confute his 
arguments in support of the papal demand. This 
challenge plainly indicates that Wickliffe was then 
publicly known as a prominent opponent to the 
encroachments of the Roman pontiff. 

Wickliffe did not decline the contest; but met 
the papal demands by arguments of a political ra- 
ther than religious character. Professing himself 
a humble and obedient son of the Romish Church, 
he seemed willing to acknowledge the papal supre- 
macy in matters purely ecclesiastical; but mani- 
fested the most determined opposition to the as- 
sumption of political authority, and the enormous 
accumulations of wealth, to which the pontiff evi- 
dently aspired. In the course of the argument it 
is stated that a third or more of the land of the 
kingdom was held in mort main by the Church, of 
ull the possessions whereof the Pope professed to 
be Lord. The possibility of the Pope falling into 
sin, notwithstanding his elevated condition, is 
plainly asserted. 

This fearless opposition to the demands of the 
Roman pontiff could not fail to raise against Wick- 
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liffe a storm of persecution, which threatened his 
life; but the force with which he vindicated the 
independence of the crown, necessarily secured the 
favour of the royal family, We accordingly find 
that the Duke of Lancaster, son of Edward III., as 
well as the widow of the black prince, became his 
zealous and open patrons; by whose powerful in- 
terposition the vengeance of his persecutors was 
averted. 

About the year 1381 Wickliffe attacked the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, maintaining, in 
opposition to the dogmas of the Romish church, 
that what was called the consecrated host was 
neither Christ, nor any part of him, but an ef- 
fectual sign of him; and that transubstantiation, 
or the conversion of the bread used at the sup- 
per, rested on no scriptural ground. This was 
considered as an audacious innovation, and con- 
demned as heretical; but Wickliffe defended his 
opinions, and exposed the blasphemous and absurd 
¢ msequences deducible from the Romish dogma. 
Being master of the principal learning of the 
schools, as well as deeply conversant with the 
Hfoly Scriptures, he was able to combat his oppo- 
nents with their own weapons; and, as usually hap- 
pens, the persecution to which he was exposed ap- 
pears to have quickened his zeal, and extended his 
influence, He was soon led to the exposure of 
other cherished dogmas of the Roman Catholic 
Church, so that it was readily perceived that the 
dissemination of his opinions could not fail to im- 
pair, if not totally destroy, the overbearing influ- 
ence of the clerical orders. His followers were 
termed Lollards, and the suppression of the Lollards 
became an object of strenuous exertion on the part 
of the hierarchy. Many of the works of Wickliffe 
were publicly burnt, yet they continued to spread. 
The wife of Richard II., during whose reign the 
life of Wickliffe was terminated, being a Bohe- 


by the clergy, but extensively read. Wickliffe 
closed his active and eventful life, on the last day 
of 1384, in the sixty first year of his age. He 
seems to have been as remarkable for his piety as 
for his opposition to the usurpations and dogmas 
of the Romish Church. Though he held several 
ecclesiastical appointments, the revenues of which 
were probably much beyond the measure of his 
wants, he appears to have considered himself 
rather as an almoner than the rightful owner of 
what came into his possession beyond the means 
of a frugal support. 

It is a curious illustration of impotent malice 
that the Council of Constance, the same that con- 
signed John Huss to the flames, about thirty years 
after his death, ordered his bones to be disinterred ; 
which order was executed thirteen years after- 
wards, At least some bones supposed to be Wick- 
liffe’s, were taken from the earth and burnt. 





We regret to learn that our friend Samuel Whit- 
son of Salsbury, Lancaster County, met with a 
heavy loss on the night of the 9th ult., in the de- 
struction by fire of his barn and contents, adjoin- 
ing out-buildings, and all bis farming utensils, 
carriages, threshing machine, &c., together with 
six valuable horses and several choice milk cows. 
As there was only a partial insurance on the barn, 
hay and grain, and none on the stock, his loss will 
be severely felt. Both he and his neighbors be- 
lieve the fire to have been kindled by an incendi- 


ary. 





Marnriep,—At Friends’ Meeting House, Queens- 
bury, Warren county, N. Y., on the 4th of last 
month, Jervis Cary, of Saratoga county, to Saran, 
daughter of George B. Eddy of the former place. 


, at the same place and on the same day, 





| Witt1am Devot, of Rennselaer county, to Rosetta 


mian princess, seems to have been the means of in- | Eppy, also daughter of George B. Eddy. 


troducing those writings into her native country, 
where, in the early part of the following century, 
they attracted the attention of John Huss, whose 
fate is generally known. When it is remembered 
that, in the days of Wickliffe, the art of printing 
was unknown, we may well be surprised that so 
large a portion of his writings could escape the 
search of his enemies. 

But probably his translation of the Bible into 
the English language, did more than any of his 





Diep,—On the 12th of Ist mo. last, at the resi- 
dence of her son, Joseph Lancaster, in Dorchester, 
Canada West, Hannan Ross, formerly the widow of 
Joseph Lancaster, aged nearly 80 years. 

, on the 28th of Ist mo. last, at her residence 
in Norwich, Canada West, in the 73d year of her 
age, Mars, wife of William Youngs. 

Both the above Friends were members of Nor- 
wich Monthly Meeting. 

—, in Cranston, R. I., on the 22d of Ist mo. 





other works towards scattering the seeds of the | last, after an illness of nearly eight months, which 


reformation in his own country. This translation is 
believed to have been the first that appeared in our 
native tongue, though some detached portions had 
been previously clothed in the early language of 


the country. Wickliffe’s version was effected from 


the latin, and not from the original languages in 
which the Bible was written. It was denounced 





she bore with Christian resignation, Hannan W., 
wife of Henry D. Earle, and daughter of Ezra Haw- 
kins, of Jackson, Maine ; a member of East Green- 
wich Monthly Meeting. Her amiable disposition 
and innocent life, won the affection of a large circle 
of friends. Her heart seemed filled with Divine 
ove, as she took an affectionate leave of those who 
were with her in that trying hour, being in the 24th 
year of her age. 
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Diep, at her residence near Chambersburg, Indi- 
ana, of congestion of the brain, on the 18th of Ist 
mo. last, Pecey, wife of Thomas Lindly, in the 52d 
year of her age; a valuable Elder of Lick Creek 
Monthly Meeting. 


, at her residence in North Berwick, Maine, 
on the morning of the 3d of Ist mo. last, in the 78th 
year of her age, Ex1zaBetu, widow of the late James 
Hussy, a valuable member of Berwick Monthly 
Meeting. This dear Friend ever manifested a live- 
ly interest in the affairs of the Church, in which she 
was a useful member, endeavoring to do her day’s 
work in the day time. 


, at his residence in Berwick, Maine, on the 
6th of Ist mo. last, Joseph Brackett, a worthy 
Elder of Berwick Monthly Meeting, in the 83d year 
of hisage. Though in feeble health for several years 
before his decease, he was concerned, and for the 
most part able to attend our Religious Meetings, and 
his loss will be sensibly felt among us. 


, onthe 9th ult. at his residence in Washing- 
ton, Dutchess county, N. Y., Captain Davin 8. 
SHeaRMAN, of the Packet Ship Great Western, in the 
50th year of his age; a member of Nine Partners 
Monthly Meeting. During his last voyage from 
Liverpool to New York, the ship fever broke out 
among the passengers and crew. Some died on 
board, and ou the arrival of the vessel, many more 
were unable to leave their berths. He was active 
in administering to their comfort, and soon after his 
return home, he was seized with the fever, which in 
a few days terminated his valuable life. 

, on the 23d ult. at her residence in Spring- 
field, Burlington county, N. J., Martna, wife of 
Thomas Taylor, a valuable member of Burlington 
Monthly Meeting. She was of a meek and sympa- 
thising spirit, and a helper to many, though not 
doing her alms before men. 

, at his residence in Burlington, N. J., on the 
26th ult., in the 78th year of his age, Joun Gris- 
com, a member of Burlington Monthly Meeting. 
Possessed of a strong and cultivated mind, his pow- 
ets were much devoted to useful and philanthropic 
objects, quite through the evening of his day. But 
his faith was strong in the efficacy of redeeming 
grace, and his friends have the consoling evidence 
that as age advanced, his dependence was more and 
more reverently placed upon the only availing Help- 
er. Nor was his trust without reward, as he was 
favored at times to experience, as he expressed him- 
self, “unspeakable peace,”’ whilst those about him 
felt that he had received the heavenly legacy, which 
is bestowed, *‘ not as the world giveth.” 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


A stated Annual Meeting of ‘‘ The Contributors to 
the Asylum for the Relief of Persons Deprived of the 
Use of their Reason,’’ will be held on Fourth day the 
17th of Third month, 1852, at 3 o’clock, P. M., at 
Mulberry street Meeting House, Philadelphia. 

WituiaM Bettis, Clerk. 


INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 

The Yearly Meeting having encouraged the Com- 
mittee for the gradual civilization, &c., of the | 
Indians, to carry into effect the plan for opening a 
Boarding School at Tunessassah, for a small num- 
ber of Indian children of both sexes, in which their 
religious and moral training may be efficiently pro- ' 
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moted ; combining with literary instruction such 
branches of gardening, agriculture, the mechanic 
arts, sewing, knitting, housewifery, &c., as are 
adapted to their wants and capacities; and the 
Friends now in charge of the Farm at Tunessassah 
having resigned their situations, the Committee are 
desirous to engage a suitably qualified Friend and 
his wife, with the necessary assistants, to take 
charge of the said School and Farm. Any Friends 
who may feel their minds religiously drawn to en- 
gage in this benevolent work, are desired to make 
early application to Ebenezer Worth, Marshalton, 
Chester Co., Pa. ; Joel Evans, Springfield, Del. Co., 
Pa.; Thomas Wistar, Foxchase P. O., Phil. Co., 
Pa.; or Thomas Evans, No. 180 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


The Steward and Matron of this Institution hay- 
ing resigned, the Managers are desirous of procuring 
suitable Friends to fill those stations. 

Application may be made to either of the under- 
signed. 

Tuomas Evans, 
Samve. Bett ie, Jr., 
JEREMIAH Hacker, 
Cuartes Ex ts, 
WitiaM Bettie, 
Joun M. Wuiratt. 
Philadelphia, Second Month 16th, 1852. 


‘QUAKERISM, OR THE STORY OF MY LIFE.” 


A book with the above title has lately ap- 
peared, and an edition of it has been issued from 
the press in this city. The volume, containing 
348 pages, in 12mo., comes out anonymously, 
but with the declaration that the writer is a 
lady who for forty years was a member of the 
Society of Friends. 

As this volume professes to furnish a correct 
and reliable narrative of events, bearing on the 
character of our Society, which came under the 
immediate notice of the authoress, presenting a 
very unfavourable portrait of the Society in gene- 
ral ; and exposing, if this writer is to be credited, 
some startling instances of gross immorality, 
among its most conspicuous members, the editor 
has waded through it, not for the instruction 
which it could be supposed to contain, but to 
learn in what manner, and in what spirit, the 
Society of Friends is therein assailed; and he 
can honestly aver, that he is unable to recollect 
a work, written professedly on religious subjects, 
and from religious motives, which was more 
completely calculated to defeat its ostensible ob- 
ject. The book, from beginning to end, seems 


‘to have aimed at casting reproach on the pro- 


fession of religion. The “plain, consistent and 
zealous Friends,” are held up in almost every 
instance, either as ignorant fanatics or design- 
ing hypocrites. Though the real names, of the 
Friends whose actions and unmeaning declara- 
tions are so strangely caricatured, are probably 
never given, yet, when the authoress falls in 
with any whose characters were sufficiently emi- 
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nent to be known on this side of the Atlantic, 
disguise as to leave no doubt of its meaning. In 
those cases the caricature is often too gross to 
bear any resemblance to the truth. 

The authoress represents herself as the daugh- 
ter of an opulent and consistent member of the | 
Society of Friends, and sufficient care is taken | 
to keep us reminded of the aristocracy of her | 
family. Her father is represented as a man of | 
singular modesty, as well as piety, who accepted | 
the office of Elder, after having declined it dur- 
ing five years, when, at each succeeding Quar- 
terly Meeting, it was pressed upon him. Though 
this father is stated to have allowed his family 
every accommodation which wealth could procure, 
keeping six or more horses, and two or three | 
carriages, for their gratification ; and though the | 
Bible was usually read, after breakfast, from the | 
time of her first remembrance, yet “ it was many | 
years before ’’ she could aecomplish her wish of | 
having one of her own. This piece of intelli- | 
gence seems to have been designed to illustrate | 
the want of religion among Friends, even in her | 
own superior family. She acknowledges that 
the Society are “ respectable, active, intelligent, | 
benevolent, useful, wealthy and influential,” but | 
she declares that ‘‘to consider them as a reli- 
gious body, is a monstrous stretch of imagina- | 
tion.”” And yet, if we could believe one half of | 
the tales which she tells, of the gross immorality, 
hypocrisy and injustice indulged among the | 
leaders of the Society, it would require no trifling | 
stretch of imagination to conceive in what their 
respectability and benevolence consist. 

To undertake an analysis or formal refutation 
of this “ story of life,’ would be a work of su- 
pererogation, as it carries on its face sufficient 
evidence of the spirit in which it was written. 
The reckless disregard, not merely of truth, but 
of probability, which marks its pages, must se- | 
cure its condemnation with every candid and in- | 
telligent reader, acquainted with Friends, whe- 
ther in or out of the Society. 

The book may perhaps be read for a time, but | 
must, in all probability, soon sink into oblivion, 
though it may possibly leave a portion of its | 
venom behind it, on the minds of some juvenile | 
readers. Having waded through its dirty waters 
myself, not as a pleasure but asa task, I can 
honestly assure those who look into the pages of 
the Review, that, in my judgment, there is no- | 
thing in this /ady’s narrative to countervail the 
loss of time which its perusal would occasion. 
The expressions are sometimes quite too coarse 
and indelicate for a /ady to use, and the allu- 
sions are frequently yross and repulsive. The 
humor, such as it is, can afford no gratification 
toa refined and cultivated taste; but the con- 
stant endeavour to expose the profession of re- 
ligion to contempt, may strengthen the inclina- 
tion of some of its readers to occupy the seat of | 
the scornful. 
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Several notices, containing severe animadver- 
sions on this volume, have appeared, from writers 
not professing with Friends. In an editorial of 
the North American and United States Gazette, 
under date of 27th ult, in which a pamphlet on 
that subject is referred to, the following observa- 
tions appear : 

“This ‘ Vindication,’ though very well done, 
was not needed. The book it condemns, bears 
within itself so many unmistakeable proofs of its 
falsity, malignity and shamelesness, that we are 
very confident no sensible reader could be de- 
ceived by its scandalous misstatements. The 
sketches it professes to give of well-known per- 
sons are not merely caricatures ; they are gross 
and infamous libels. Its narratives of incidents, 
its descriptions of manners, its assertions of facts, 
are all absurdly untrue—untrue not only in 
themselves, but without any reasonable resemb- 
lance to probability, The writer of the misera- 
ble slanders, put forth under the title of ‘ Qua- 
kerism,’ is obviously a coarse-minded woman, 
alike destitute of decency and principle; and, 
upon her own showing, she has been prompted to 
her shabby and disgusting performance by mo- 
tives of the meanest revenge. 

“In this community, where, from the days of 
the founder down to the present time, the 
‘Friends’ have always proved themselves to be 
not alone peaceful and law-abiding citizens, but 
foremost in all good works ; a people preeminent 
for chastity, charity, temperance, integrity, fi- 
delity and intelligence, the charges of sensuality, 
indecorum, and other grievous offences, prefer- 
red by this Mrs. Greer—for such her name is 
stated to be—would excite contempt, if they did 
not move to indignation. For ourselves, we 
found the book so repulsive, from its mingled 
weakness and malevolence, that we threw it 
aside before we had waded half way through its 
feculent pages, and we should not again have 
recurred to it, had not this pamphlet recalled it 
to our attention.” E. L. 





THE EXPLOSION AT PALMYRA, MICHIGAN, 


The Adrian Expositor gives the following ac- 
count of the explosion of the steam-boiler of Har- 
rison & Roe’s mill, at Palmyra. 

The morning was very cold, the thermometer 
standing at 19 degrees below zero at six o'clock. 
Messrs. Harrison and Wm. H. Roe, the lessees 
of the mill, Jerome Bowen, Philip Wolever, 
Hamlin Sornberger, Richard Casweil, and Ezra 
Bartrum, were in the mill at the time of the ex- 
plosion. Roe, Bowen, Bartrum, and Wolever, 
were killed instantly, and Caswell and Sornberger 
were dreadfully injured, so that the latter died 
on Thursday, and the life of the former is de- 
spaired of. Mr. Harrison was severely injured. 
The force of the explosion must have been tre- 
mendous. We visited the scene of disaster on 
Wednesday, and the signs of destruction were 
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awful. The mill, which was built of uncom- 
monly heavy timber, and braced in every direc- 
tion, was utterly demolished—part of the frame 
is standing, but shattered and thrown partly 
over, in such a manner as to render it worth- 
less—the engine is scattered in every direction, 
and completely destroyed. A few bricks of the 
foundation of the arch remain, and the rest are 
scattered over acres. We saw where one almost 
buried itself in a frozen saw log. The boiler, 
with its boasted strength, was separated near 
the middle; one part was torn in shreds as one 
would tear a piece of cotton-felt cloth, and the 
pieces flattened like a sheet of boiler iron, and 
thrown from three to ten rods; one striking the 
top of a tree some ten rods from the mill, and 
thirty feet from the ground. The other half of 
the boiler was not torn asunder, but raised 
bodily and thrown thirty-six rods, passing near 
the house of Mr. Whitmarsh, some ten feet from 
the ground, making sad havoc with some peach 
and apple trees, in its flight, before it struck. 
Where it fell the frozen ground was torn up to 
the depth of a foot or more, when it rebounded 
some ten rods further. 


This part of the boiler was about ten feet | 


long and four feet in diameter, with two large 
flues. We suppose it will weigh something like 
aton. Had it struck Mr. Whitmarsh’s house 
in its flight, it must have entirely demolished it. 
The scene was indeed a sad sight—boards, shin- 
gles, timbers, bricks, fragments of the boiler 
and engine, with the dirt and rubbish of the 
arch, lie scattered over several acres of ground, 
and the toppling and shivered timbers of the 
mill, yet standing, make up a sad picture, re- 
vealing the awful explosive force which produced 
it. Had the boiler been filled with gunpowder, 
and exploded, it could not have been more de- 
vastating. The explosion was, of course, caused 
by the lowness of the water in the boiler, and 
the formation of an explosive gas. The mill 
was owned, we believe, by Volney Spalding and 
Mr. Harrison, one of the wounded. Mr. Whit- 
marsh describes the heart-rending scene which 
followed the explosion as peculiarly affecting. 
Young Wolever had left his father’s house, a 
few rods distant, a few minutes previous—his 
parents soon stood over his mangled corpse. A 
sister of one also arrived, and her agony at the 
sight of the horribly mangled remains of her 
brother, was enough to unnerve the stoutest 
heart. A son of Mr. Whitmarsh, notwithstand- 
ing the severe cold, immediately mounted a horse 
and came to Adrian for medical assistance for 
the wounded. Mr. Harrison escaped (badly 
wounded) with his life, having been protected 
from the full force of the explosion by two of the 
large timbers of the frame, which were between 
him and the boiler, which was outside of the 
main frame of the building. Had it been in 
the mill, not one timber would have been stand- 
ing. It is said some of the rafters, all of which 
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were torn off, have not yet been found. The 
largest piece of the roof we saw, was two boards 
with a few shingles on them. 





THE FUR TRADE. 


Some idea may be formed of the extent of our 
Fur trade with Great Britain, by an examination 
of the subjoined figures, which exhibit the expor- 
tations from September 1, 1850, to September 
1, 1851 :— 





Skins. Hudson Ray Canada and Total. 
Company. U States, 

Beaver, number, 49,635 1,274 50,909 
Muskrat, 194,502 $94,200 1,088,702 
Otter, 8,916 3,968 12,884 
Fisher, 6,297 5,016 11,313 
Marten, 61,357 21,150 85,507 
Mink, 21.140 210,120 231,260 
| Lynx, 20,338 5,243 25,581 
| Silver Fox, 527 376 903 
Cross * 1,980 1,681 3.641 
Red  « 5,561 34,661 40,222 
Grey ‘* none 18,450 18,450 
White “ 899 577 1,476 
Kitt, 1,603 none 1,603 
Black Bear, 4,826 3,532 8,358 
Brown * 1,362 15 1,377 
Raccoon Bear, 1,808 551,246 553,054 
Wolf, 9,745 20 9,765 
Wolverine, 1,423 8 1,431 
Wild Cat, 310 10,007 10,347 


From the Edinburgh Philosophica! Journal. 

An Inquiry into the Cause which renders the 
Water of the Dead Sea unfitted for the sup- 
port of Animal Life. By Rosert JAMEs 
Graves, M. D., F: R. 8. 


The earth contains living beings so generally 
on its land, and in its waters, that we feel sur- 
= at. finding portions of either destitute of 

oth animals and vegetables. When this ex- 
ception occurs on a large scale, it naturally at- 
tracts more attention, and may even, as in the 
instance of the Dead Sea, obtain universal no- 
toriety. Under these circumstances, the nature 
of the physical causes which have produced an 
effect so singular and unexpected becomes a 
subject of very ore inquiry ; in conduct- 
ing which we will be evidently much assisted if 
we can discover, in some other country, a large 
body of water which displays not only a similar 
absence of life, but likewise a combination of 
physical qualities closely resembling, if not ab- 
solutely identical, with those of the Dead Sea. 

This, the subject of our investigation, is a 
very deep and extensive lake, into which the 
Jordan—a considerable river —and several 
smaller streams, all abounding in the fishes and 
fluvial vegetables of Palestine, discharge their 
waters, and yet, as the name implies, it has been 
generally believed to harbour no living thing 
within its fatal boundaries. The surface of this 
lake is said to be many hundred feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean. It is about sixty 
miles in length, but varies considerably in 
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breadth, and has of course no rivers flowing from 
it. Until the publication of the researches of 
Lieutenant Lynch, who was sent, by the go- 
vernment of the United States, to conduct an 
expedition fitted out in America for the pur- 
pose of thoroughly examining the waters and 
shores of the Dead Sea, we absolutely knew no- 
thing certain or definite respecting either. To 
our enterprising transatlantic brethren we are 
endebted for the first chart of a lake which lies, 
as it were, in the very cradle of civilization, and 
which, nevertheless, had (as far as we are aware) 
never before been surveyed or even navigated. 
My countryman, Costiyan, it is true, succeeded 
in launching on it his frail skiff, but he very 
speedily fell a victim to excessive anxiety, fa- 
tigue, and the baneful effects of climate ; andthe 
observations subsequently made by Molyneux, 
Robinson, Kinglake, and Warburton, however 
interesting to the general reader, contained no- 
thing sufficiently accurate to form the ground- 
work of scientific conclusions. 

The progress of geographical discovery has 
lately brought to light the existence of an in- 
land sea still more extensive, and displaying 
within its boundaries an absence of life equally 
remarkable, viz., the Great Salt Lake of North 
America, first navigated in 1847 by Fremont, 
commander of the exploring expedition fitted 
out by the government of the United States. 
This Lake has many and striking points of re- 
semblance with the Dead Sea, some of which it 
may be well to enumerate. 

ist. It is equally salt, and, of course, has as 
high a specific gravity. 

2dly. Its banks, and the neighbouring coun- 
try, abound equally in great deposits of salt, and 
the various rocks usually associated with these 
natural magazines of salt. 

3dly. In the neighbourhood of both, hot 
springs occur, several of which are sulphurous, 
and evidently owe their existence to volcanic ac- 
tion, as is proved by the coexistence of tufa, 
lava, basalt, and other formations confessedly of 
igneous origin. 

4thly. In both cases the surrounding country, 
at considerable distances, exhibits a repetition 
on a small scale, of similar phenomena. Thus, 
in Palestine we have, according to the observa- 
tion of Lynch, hot sulphurous springs, and very 
productive bitumen pits, at the higher source of 
Jordan, many miles distant from the Sea of 
Galilee. Accordingly, we must acknowledge 
the operation of an agency in the production of 
salt and sulphurous waters, together with bitu- 
men, in many remote parts of Palestine—an 
agency similar in all respects to that which has 
produced like effects at the Dead Sea and its im- 
mediate vicinity. ‘The same observation applies 
to the Great Salt Lake of America, for all its 
concomitant and remarkable peculiarities re- 
appear in localities far removed from the Lake 
itself. 





5thly. A very singular coincidence is, that 
each of these great reservoirs of salt water re- 
ceives a river derived from a neighbouring fresh 
water lake. ‘Thus the Jordan discharges the 


| superabundant waters of the Sea of Galilee into 


the Dead Sea, while in like manner the Great 
Salt Lake receives a considerable supply of fresh 
water from the Utah Lake. 

6thly. Though the Dead Sea receives copious 
supplies of fresh water from the Jordan, and 
various other considerable streams and rivulets, 
yet the freshening effect is only felt at the 
mouths of those rivers and their immediate 
neighbourhood, so far as the shallow water (due 
to the accumulation of detritus carried down by 
their currents) extends. While shallow, the 
water, at first fresh, becomes brackish, and all 
traces of freshness have disappeared when the 
deep parts of the lake are reached. The same 
remark applies to the Great Salt Lake, which 
is upwards of seventy miles long, and of great 
depth. The Bear River and the Weber empty 
themselves into it, and though both are large 
rivers, they scarcely produce any freshening 
effect except at the point of disemboguement. It 
is of great importance to our inquiry to remark, 
that in the case of the Dead Sea, and of the 
Great Salt Lake, all the affluents contain the 
usual proportions of fishes and other animals, as 
well as vegetables peculiar to their respective 
countries. Nay more, in each case where the 
affluent has formed an extensive delta, there, in 
proportion to the average degree of freshness of 
the water, we find various plants growing in 
abundance; neither are the banks or borders of 
these lakes invariably destitute of trees, shrubs, 
or grass. On the contrary, wherever the nature 
of the surrounding rocks affords materials for a 
fertile soil, and rivers or springs supply the ne- 
cessary moisture, there vegetation, occasionally 
luxuriant, is to be found. Thus, it is necessary 
for us to bear in mind that life is not banished 
from every part of either the Dead Sea or 
Great Salt Lake, or their respective shores, but 
encroaches upon both when favourable physical 
circumstances exist to encourage the growth and 
maintenance of either animals or plants. It is 
true that the rugged rocks; which in most parts 
surround the Dead Sea, are, from their natare, 
and the absence of supplies of fresh water, more 
destitute of vegetation than those around the 
Great Salt Lake. This admits a ready expla- 
nation by the much greater humidity of the air, 
and frequency of rain in the western parts of 
America than in Palestine. 

It must not be forgotten, likewise, that certain 
rocks disintegrate very slowly under exposure to 
atmospheric influences, and others seem altoge- 
ther incapable of supporting vegetation. Thus 
I have examined several extinct voleanic craters 
in Auvergne, and, after the most minute search, 
could not discover the existence of even a lichen 
on their surface; and | was the more surprised 
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at this fact, because other parts of that district 
exhibited the richest soil, spreading over fields 
of lava, and extending far up mountains com- 
posed of that mate rial. 

Having made these preliminary observations, 
we must next examine more accurately the na- 
ture and proportions of the saline contents to 
which we have attributed the absence of fishes, 
and the usual inhabitants of deep water, from 
the inland seas in question. 

Mr. Monk, author of the Golden Horn, or 
Sketches in Asia Minor, gives a very interesting 
description of his tour round certain portions of 
the Dead Sea; and we are indebted to his exer- 
tions for an analysis of its water, a specimen of 
which he brought to Mr. Herapeth, who found 
in it rather more than 24 per cent. of saline mat- 
ter, consisting of chlorides of potassium, sodium, 
calcium, magnesium, iron and manganese, with 
bromide of magnesium. This high saline im- 
pregnation alone is quite sufficient to account 
for the absence of both vegetable and animal 
life, even on the supposition that none of the 
salts are actually poisonous to either, except 
when present in very large proportions ; a sup- 
position which, however, is not warranted, as 
one of them, the bromide of magnesium, is de- 
trimental to animal life. 

We owe to Fremont the only analysis of the 
water of the Great Salt Lake I have been able 
to obtain, and which, although rough, is quite 
sufficient for our purposes. He obtained from 
forty pints of the water fourteen pints of solid 





saline residuum, i. e. more than a third by weight 
of salts! Fremont says, that subsequent and 
more accurate analysis detected in this residuum, 
chlorides of sodium, calcium, and magnesium, 
together with sulphates of soda and lime. Now, 
as the Great Salt Lake contains no fishes or 
other animals, and, in this respect, agrees with 
the Dead Sea, may we not, or rather must we 
not, attribute so striking a coincidence to the 
saline properties of their waters ? 

It is probable that the chief obstacle to their 
living in it is to be found in the immense pro- 
portion of salts present, by which it is rendered 
unfit for the purposes of respiration and nutri- 
tion. 

It is true that some crustaceous and other 
animals of a still lower grade have been found 
in the strong brines of salt mines; and it is by 
no means proved that such do not exist even in 
the highly saline waters of these lakes, for no 
investigations have been made sufficiently nu- 
merous or accurate to determine this curious 
question. Indeed, Fremont (p. 153) discovered 
numerous larvae of insects, or sicins of worms, as 
he calls them, on the shore of an island in the 
Great Salt Lake, but he had no means of deter- 
mining either the species or the habitat—but 
those he observed were dead and evidently 
thrown up by the waves—the individuals were 
not larger than a grain of oats. Future ob- 
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servers should seck for them, or something simi- 
lar, on the shores of the Dead Sea. A very in- 
teresting subject of inquiry here suggested 
itself. We have observed that the rivers which 
flow into the Dead Sea and the Great Salt Lake 
are peculiarly rich in fishes. Are these fishes 
of species peculiar to these rivers, or do they 
occur in other parts of Palestine and North 
America? 
To be continued. 


TRON PAVEMENT. 

The Glasgow Mail says, the experimental por- 
tion laid down on Stirling Road, in that city, 
has now been three weeks subjected to the tear 
and wear of the heavy traffic from a large mine- 
ral district. Every day hundreds of tons of 
iron, coal, &c., pass over the iron pavement, be- 
sides the ordinary trafic by omnibuses, car- 
riages, carts, &c., und as yet not the least ap- 
pearance of yielding or falling is visible. The 
pavement consists of plates about three-quarters 
of an inch thick, three feet long and eighteen 
inches bread. ‘The upper surface is grooved, so 


as to resemble, in some measure, the interstices 


between paving stones, only that the grooves are 
not in continuous straight lines, but zig-zag, so 
as to prevent most effectually horses’ fect from 
slipping. The plates are rabbetted on the edges, 
the one resting on and supporting the other, 
throughout the whole series. 

The joints are so close that none of the mate- 
rial forming the bed or substratum, can ooze up- 
wards, as is the case with ordinary pavement, 
and which causes not only the irregularities of 
the surface, but most of the dust and mud which 
disfigure the streets and annoy passengers. The 
plates at present on Stirling Road had been pre- 

viously in use at the entrance gate of Spring- 
bank Foundry, for upwards of six months, so 
that their power of resisting fracture has been 
well tested. The plates are laid upon a bed of 
sand, with some lime intermixed, but not suffi- 
cient to give it the coherence of concrete. The 
surface being levelled, the plates were laid on it 
with great facility and rapidity, and being 
pressed down with a wooden hammer until a 
solid and uniform bearing was attained, the ope- 
ration was complete. 

As compared with the best stone causewaying, 
there is much less noise, jolting, and materially 
diminished friction or resistance; whilst the 
footing for the horses is fully more secure than 
on the best granite paving. At the present price 
of iron, the iron pavement would cost from 7s 
6d to 8s 6d, according to thickness, per square 
yard ; whilst granite paving costs, in Glasgow, 
from 8s to 9s, and in London from 12s to 148 
6d the yard. The cost of laying and prepara 
tion will be certainly not more, if not less, for 
the iron than for the stone paving, and the pro- 
bable increased endurance, apart from its other 
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tested advantages, will, we should think, throw 
the preponderance of economy vastly into the 
iron scale. 





INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


The late eminent Judge Sir Allan Park once 
said, at a public meeting in London, “We live in 
the midst of blessings till we are utterly insen- 
sible to their greatness, and of the source from 
whence they flow. We speak of our civilization, 
our arts, our freedom, our laws, and forget en- 
tirely how large a share is due to Christianity. 
Blot Christianity out of the page of man’s his- 
tory, and what would his laws have been—what 
his civilization? Christianity is mixed up with 


our very being and our daily life; there is not a | 


familiar object around us which does not wear a 
different aspect because the light of Christian 
love is on it—not a law which does not owe its 
truth and gentleness to Christianity—not a 
custom which cannot be traced, in all ite holy, 
healthful parts, to the gospel.” 





MY CHILDHOOD. 
The voices of my childhood ! 


I hear their music still, 
In every whisper midst the leaves, 
In every gushing rill : 
In every breeze that waveth 
The long and silvery grass; 
In every thousand echoes, 
That o'er the mountains pass. 


The blossoms of my childhood ! 
They are a fadeless wreath, 
Unblighted perfume scattering 
On every gale I breathe; 
Around my captive spirit, 
A flowery band they twine: 
The blossoms of my childhood, 
Oh! they are ever mine! 


The sweet thoughts of my childhood 
They come like dews from heaven, 
Upon the flower that knoweth not 
From whence the blessing’s given; 
Or like the gleams of sunlight, 
Across some verdant bil! : 
The thoughts—the thoughts of childhood,— 
Would they were with me still. 


The faith, the love of childhood ! 
They counted heaven their home, 
And never dreamed that sin and death 

Could ever overcome 
A faith and love that mingled 
‘Their waters in one urn: 
The spirit of my childhood! 
Oh! let it now return. 


The loved ones of my childhood! 
Ah! some have fallen asleep, 
And Jesus, whom they loved, still lives 
To comfort them that weep. 
I've seen the ripe corn prostrate, 
I’ve seen the green ear fall, 
Yet in my heart’s own garner 
The loved are living all. 


ee IN 





The mother of my childhood ! 
She long has slept with those 
Who, in the bosom of their Lord, 
Have found their safe repose : 

She faded ere lile’s music 
And loveliness declined, 

Yet liveth she in Heaven, 
And in this heart entwined. 


The father of my childhood ! 
Oh! he is with me still; 
And thoughts ofhim are like a spell 
To guaid my steps from ill: 
The trace of time and sorrow 
Has softly touched thy brow, 
But never did 1 deem thee 
So beautiful as now. 


The sisters of my childhood! 
The twain are with me still; 
And twain, beside the fount of bliss, 
Their crystal vases fill. 
The three who still are pilgrims, 
The two whose race is done! 
Sweet sisters of my childhood, 
In Heaven we shall be one. 


The blessings of my childhood! 
Were His that changeth not; 
And therefore are they clustering 
Around my present lot. 

My daily eup he crowneth, 
With mercies running o’er! 

God of my childhocd, oh! with me 
Be thou for evermore! 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evropean.—The steamship Atlantic from Liver- 
pool arrived at New York on the 26th, and the 
Africa, on the 28th ult., bringing English dates re- 
spectively to the 11th, and 14th ult. 

Enetanp.— Lord John Russel has laid before 
Parliament his scheme for improving and extending 
the representation of the people. The proposed bill 
cuiente tio franchise in cities and boroughs through- 
out the United Kingdom, from £10 householders to 
those rated at £5. According to Lord John’s calcu- 
lation, this concession will increase the constituen- 
cies of towns in the aggregate, in the proportion of 
six toten. Towns not having at present 500 voters 
are to be linked with adjacent places, so as to form 
an electoral group, by whose conjoint suffrages, 
the future representatives are to be elected. This 
principle is to be applied to Ireland as well as to 
England and Wales. 

The county tenant-at-will franchise is to be re- 
duced from £50 to £20. There will be no general 
disfranchisement of small boroughs ; but permanent 
provision will be made, by a separate enactment, for 
the successive disfranchisement of places proved 
guilty of corruption. 

A new species of suffrage also is proposed to be 
created, founded on the payment of forty shillings in 
direct taxes, a plan which will give the franchise to 
thousandsof intelligent men who have not heretofore 
possessed it. 

It is proposed that instead of the present oaths 
prescribed to be taken by membersof Parliament, 
one simple oath of allegiance shall be substituted to 
be taken by aJl in common, and in such a form as 
no longer to exclude the Jews. 

A deputation from the Free Church of Scotland 
had waited upon Lord Granville to make a repre- 
eeutation respecting the expulsion of the Protestant 
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missionaries from Pesth, in Hungary, where they 
had resided for the past ten years. 

Although they had committed no offence against 
the laws, they were sent out of the country in the 
depth of winter, at only fifteen days’ notice. Lord 
Granville promised to take such steps as might be 
necessary, after communicating with the British 
Ambassador at Vienna. 

Captain Sir Edward Belcher has been appointed 
to the command of the discovery ship Assistance, 
and to the command of the whole of the Arctic ex- 
pedition fitting out at Woolwich. Upwards of 
tifty lieutenants have made application for service 
in the expedition. 

The English government was determined to sup- 
press any attempt to organize a political confederacy 
in Ireland. Dr. Murray, the Catholic Archbishop 
of Ireland, had received a letter condemning such 
political manifestations. 


France.—There are no news from this country 
of much mportance. The Government had pub- 
lished an article in La Patrie, telling the eleetors 
that they must return Bonapartists to the Assembly, 
and that if they elected any others, all would have 
to be done over again. 

A great number of political prisoners have been 
set at liberty. 

Sparn.—The Queen was fast recovering from her 
wounds. The man who had attempted to assassin- 
ate her had been executed. 

Itaty.—The King of the Two Sicilies has com- 
muted the punishment of four criminals, diiected 
proceedings against fifty for political crimes, to be 
stopped, and ordered the liberation of twenty three 
who were imprisoned. Twenty-one persons, con- 
demned to various periods of imprisonment, have 
been pardoned, and the terms of punishment of eighty 
prisoners have been reduced one year. 

The people of the Ionian Islands have celebrated 
with great rejoicing, the adoption of the long-de- 
manded admission of the Greek Janguage instead of 
the Italian, into their parliaments and courts of jus- 
tice. 

Swirzertanp.—The government of this Repub- 
lic is in great alarm in consequence of a new note 
which has been sent to it by the French government, 
insisting, not only on the expulsion of all the French 
refugees who are suspected of plotting against the 
government of France; but also on the Swiss gov- 
ernment closing all unions and employing energetic 
measures against any popular manifestations got up 
for the purpose of foreing the government to have 
new elections. It is me that the Swiss minister 
resident at Parishasbeen informed that if the counsel 
of the French government be not followed, France 
will enter into arrangements with Austria and Prus- 
sia for the adoption of joint coercive measures for the 
purpose of keeping down the democratic spirit in 
Switzerland. 

Avstria.—An order has been issued forbidding 
the entry of any more English Bibles into Austria, 
and the schools established by the missionaries 
have been closed by the police. An attempt is mak- 
ing to prevent the Jews resident in Austria from 
acquiring real estate in that country. 

Turxey.—A complete counter-revolution has 
taken place in the government of theSultan. Reschid 
Pacha, the most liberal and enlightened Minister 
ever placed at the head of the affairs of the Ottoman 
Empire, has been dismissed, and has been succeed- 
ed by a Minister devoted to the interests of Russia. 
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The steamship Prometheus, from San Juan Nica- 
ragua, arrived at New York on the morning of the 
28th, and the Crescent City in the afternoon of the 
29th ult., with San Francisco dates to the 2d ult. 
The Prometheus brings 334 passengers and $400,0: 0 
on freight ; the Crescent City, 145 passengers, and 
$1,300,000 in gold on freight and a large amount 
in the hands o passengers. 

Large numbers of persons were at Panama wait- 
ing for a passage to California. The prices of 
tickets, in consequence, were enormously high, and 
many persons had been compelled to return home. 

A circular issued from the office of the Panameno 
announces the arrangement of a line of telegraphic 
communication across the isthmus of Panama, the 
termini being Pauama city and the prospective city 
of Colon on Navy Bay. 

Ca.irornia.—Col. Weller has been elected U. §. 
Senator from California. 


The farmers in the vicinity of; San Francisco 
are making preparations for putting in heavy crops 
during the present year. Gov. Bigler has issued a 
special Message in relation to the financial affairs 
of the State, urging upon the Legislature the early 
adoption of measures to relieve the burden of the 
State’s liabilities, and exhibiting the amount of her 
indebtedness. The aggregate indebtedness, civil 
and military, ot the State was $2,242,339 74. 

All was quiet at San Diego at the last accounts. 
Troops had gone to the Gila, and no further disturb- 
ance was expected with the Southern Indians. 

Notice has been given in the State Senate, of a 
bill authorizing the construction of a railroad from 
Sacramento City to Auburn. 

Native quicksilver has been discovered at Sonora 
oozing through banks of red clay, and several 
pounds have Sm dipped up. 

A rumor had reached San Francisco that a serious 
revolution had broken out among the Morrgons at 
Great Salt Lake, and that they had issued a declara- 
tion of independence, asserting their determination 
to establish a separate Republic. 


Orecon.—Advices from Oregon are to the 24th 
of Ist month. 

The act establishing the seat of government at 
Salem, was still the subject of controversy. Some 
of the members, who were opposed to the location 
act, convened at Yam Hill and published a paper 
declaring their determination to disregard the de- 
cision of the Courts that Salem was the legal seat 
of Government. This paper was subsequently 
suspended, and the refractory members abandoned 
their position. 


Domestic. Prennsy_vanta LecisLature.—Few 
subjects of general interest have come before the 
Legislature during the past week. On the 24th 
ult. the question of the repeal of portions of the 
act of ’47 came up in the Senate, and after being 
warmly debated, was postponed. 

On the 26th, in the House of on np eR nu- 
merous petitions were presented for the passage 
of the Maine Liquor Law, signed by between 8000 
and 9000 names, and also a number of remon- 
strances in opposition thereto. 

Three of the Cuban prisoners liberated by the 
Queen of oe arrived at Boston on the 23d ult. 

Calvin Fairbanks, arrested some time since in 
Kentucky, for assisting some slaves.to escape, has 
been convicted, and sentenced to imprisonment in 
the Penitentiary for fifteen years. 





